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The Will to Doubt. An Essay in Philosophy for the General Thinker. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. London: Swan, Sonnenschein and Co., Limited. 

1907. Pp. x + 285. 

This work is a study of the place and function of doubt in human 
experience. Professor Lloyd conceives experience, and reality itself, in 
dynamic terms as organic and spiritual and as evolving through a con- 
tinuous process of self-differentiation, to which process doubt, error, and 
contradiction are integral. He finds that all genuine doubt involves 
belief and all vital belief contains an element of doubt. After a general 
sketch of the doubting attitude, he examines the difficulties that inhere, 
first, in the ordinary view of things, and second, in the scientific view 
of things. Under the former heading he points out the contradictions 
that are involved in the notion of causation, the relation of individual to 
society, etc. Then, turning to positive science, he finds that it would 
be objective, but can not; for its vaunted objectivity of method becomes 
mere formal technique and the fixity of its so-called "objective" con- 
cepts becomes untrue to the plastic and progressive nature of the real. 
Science would be specialistic, a thing of caste, but it can not maintain 
this exclusiveness ; for all law must be one, and the same fundamental 
principles must be present in all science as true. Science would be 
agnostic as to the ultimate real, but it can not consistently maintain this 
attitude; since the unknown, as present in the known, is the nerve of 
scientific progress. Dogmatic agnosticism is untenable, but an instru- 
mental agnosticism is essential to scientific progress. Professor Lloyd 
protests against the complete separation of the scientific and volitional 
points of view, such as one finds in Professor Miinsterberg's epistemology. 

Appraising the significance of these defects and conflicts in experience 
and science, Professor Lloyd maintains that contradiction or negation 
is an essential and never-to-be-eliminated moment in reality. Reality 
is a vital and growing unity of differences, and, to a world of living and 
real differences, conflict or opposition is essential. By contradiction he 
means " difference or contrast, at its limit." In the life of reality every 
idea has a counter-idea, every individual is such only in relation to 
others. Reality is a unity of related differences, and relativity belongs to 
the real. Professor Lloyd gives further illustrations of his view by 
reference to the relation between the personal and the factional or 
instrumental in human society. After an interesting account of Des- 
cartes as representative doubter, he sums up his conclusions in two 
chapters: "The Doubter's World," and "Doubt and Belief." There is 
reality, without finality, in all things. Parallelism is not the ultimate 
truth in regard to the relation of mind and body, but it points beyond 
naive dualism, by its refutation of an external causal relation between 
mind and body. The relationship of spiritual and material is too inti- 
mate to be expressed in terms of external causation. Nature as machine 
is evolving and productive, an instrument of something other than her 
mechanical self. There is genuine individuality in all things, and, under 
the lead of industrialism, individuality is being more fully realized in 
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human society. Human life is naturally immortal, both physically and 
psychically, in so far as the individual is in relation to the whole. No 
life and no being is real out of relation. Hence, immortality belongs to 
the ongoing life of humanity, which constitutes a unity in which the 
external distinctions of past, present, and future are overcome. The 
individual is immortal only through participation in this social life. In 
this life of spiritual progress, sceptic, loyalist, or conservative and reformer, 
imply one another just as doubt involves belief. For we believe in the 
things that we most deeply doubt and our doubt brings a belief fraught 
with deeper insight. Professor Lloyd makes interesting applications of 
his thesis to the idea of God and to Christianity. 

The whole book is interesting, and I confess to a pretty general sym- 
pathy with the doctrines expressed therein. I would mention the treat- 
ment of contradiction and of the continued life of humanity as especially 
good. On the other hand, I seriously doubt whether this book will prove 
illuminating to the general thinker not already trained in philosophy. 
Professor Lloyd's style is sometimes too compact, and, again, very in- 
direct and vaguely allusive. I have found the book by no means easy 
reading, and, in such matters as the contradictions of causation, the rela- 
tion of mind and body, etc., the treatment is altogether too brief and 
scrappy to be satisfactory. One can guess the author's meaning because 
one comes to the reading with a mind furnished with philosophical ap- 
paratus ; otherwise, I fear, the work will prove hard sledding, and I regret 
that Professor Lloyd did not give himself more rein and leave the 
"general thinker" out of the play. If he had I think that even the 
aforesaid general thinker would have been the gainer as well as the 
Fachmann. 

Joseph A. Leighton. 
Hobakt College. 

Neurological and Mental Diagnosis. L. Pierce Clarke and A. Boss 
Diefendorf. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. Pp. 188. 
The appearance of a text of this character in English seems for some 
reason to have been unnecessarily delayed. The section on neurological 
diagnosis is, of course, not vastly different from chapters devoted to the 
same subject in works on general clinical methods, or in any standard 
current work on neurology. This portion of the subject is dealt with in 
a fairly concise fashion, and covers sixty pages. In the matter of the 
order of the examination considerable latitude must naturally be allowed ; 
the author hints at this, and merely wishes to point out the features that 
should be thoroughly gone into. It would perhaps have aided the student, 
especially, if the various tests for determining the state of the motor 
functions had been placed together, for the reason that all such tests, in 
a case where it is necessary to use them, are more apt to be recalled if 
they are associated in the student's mind. More emphasis might well 
be laid on the extreme value of securing a specimen of the patient's 
handwriting; it is often of very considerable assistance, as every careful 



